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AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION 

of  ZOO  KEEPERS 


MISSION  STATEMENT 

(Revised April,  2009) 

American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc. 


The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  exists  to  advance  excellence  in  the  animal 
keeping  profession,  foster  effective  communication  beneficial  to  animal  care,  support  deserving 
conservation  projects,  and  promote  the  preservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  animal  life. 


ABOUT  THE  COVER 


This  month's  photo  comes  to  us  from  Valerie  Hare  of  The  Shape  of  Enrichment.  This  photo 
of  a caracal  {Caracal  caracal)  was  taken  during  a Shape  of  Enrichment  workshop  at  Tenikwa 
Wildlife  Awareness  and  Rehabilitation  Centre  in  South  Africa.  The  caracal  was  given  a 
new  play  structure  with  toys  such  as  burlap,  feathers  on  a bungee,  branches,  and  scents  for 
olfactory  enrichment.  This  female  couldn't  wait  to  claim  the  structure  and  toys  as  hers!  To 
learn  more  about  The  Shape  of  Enrichment  go  to  enrichment.org. 

The  Shape  of  Enrichment  and  the  Animal  Keepers  Association  of  Africa  (AKAA)  are  partners 
with  the  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  in  the 
International  Congress  of  Zookeepers  (ICZ).  'The  ICZ  will 
build  a worldwide  network  among  zookeepers  and  other 
professionals  in  the  field  of  wildlife  care  and  conservation. 

This  exchange  of  experience  and  knowledge  will  improve  the 
professionalism  of  zookeepers  for  the  benefit  of  the  animals 
under  their  care  and  promote  awareness  and  actions  that 
will  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  wildlife  everywhere' 

The  AAZK  is  proud  to  be  a founding  member  of  the  ICZ. 

To  learn  more  about  ICZ,  go  to:  iczoo.org. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 


M 


OOKEEPERS 


"Connecting  Keepers  Worldwide' 


Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers  ’ Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication.  Articles 
of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals  who  serve  as 
referees  for  AKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  publish  articles 
as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Editor.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation  unless  approval  is  requested  in 
writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self- 
addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone,  fax  or  e-mail  contributions  of  late-breaking  news  or 
last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows.  Phone  (330)  483-1104;  FAX  (330)  483-1444;  e-mail 
is  shane.good@aazk.org.  If  you  have  questions  about  submission  guidelines,  please  contact  the  Editor. 
Submission  guidelines  are  also  found  at:  aazk.org/akf-submission-guidelines/. 

Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  3rd  of  the  preceding  month. 

Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates  and  will  be  noted  by  the  Editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association  of  Zoo 
Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy  of 
the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  Editor.  If  an  article  is  shown  to  be  separately  copyrighted  by 
the  author(s),  then  permission  must  be  sought  from  the  author(s).  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this 
journal  may  be  ordered  from  the  Editor.  Regular  back  issues  are  available  for  $4.00  each.  Special  issues 
may  cost  more. 


To  Contact  the  AKF  Editor: 

Shane  Good,  Media  Production  Editor 
P.O.  Box  535,  Valley  City,  OH  44280 
330-483-1104 
shane.good@aazk.org 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


'‘Man  is  a tool-using  Animal...  Nowhere  do  you 
find  him  without  tools;  without  tools  he  is  nothing, 
with  tools  he  is  all.  ” Thomas  Carlyle  (1791-1885) 

The  Right  Tool  for  the  Job 

A couple  of  months  ago,  the  following  question  was 
posted  on  our  AAZK  Facebook  page:  “Gerber®, 

Leatherman®,  or  other...?”  While  I won’t  divulge 
the  results  (See  AAZK  Facebook  page,  1 March 
2013),  it  generated  some  healthy  sharing  of 
endorsements  with  a few  creative  “others.”  One 
person  commented  that  their  teeth  work  fine  in 
most  situations,  another  cited  duct  tape,  and  still 
another  threw  in  the  universal  and  often  unsung  zip 
ties  as  their  favorite  tools. 

After  having  thought  about  this  for  a while  now.  I’d  like  to  propose  an  even  greater,  more  universal 
tool  for  all  members  of  the  animal  care  profession.  It’s  one  that  you  all  use  on  a daily  basis.  The  tool 
that  I had  in  mind  is  capable  of  the  following  tasks: 

It  digs 

It  pries 

It  uncovers 

It  compares 

It  opens 

It  binds 

It  separates 

It  records 

It  mixes 

It  discovers 

It  analyzes 

It  communicates 

If  you  haven’t  guessed  already,  the  tool  that  I had  in  mind  is  your  brain.  Trite  as  it  may  sound,  in  a 
profession  that  is  as  passionate  as  animal  care;  your  brain  is  one  of  the  most  important  distinguishing 
tools  that  you  can  use  every  day  as  a keeper.  It  takes  you  beyond  the  menial  duties  of  raker  or  hoser 
and  transforms  your  role  into  a complex  orchestration  of  animal  care  specialist,  communicator,  and 
problem  solver. 
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Problem  solving  and  communicating  effectively  are  a major  part  of  what  we  do  all  day.  Successful 
animal  care  providers  do  it  well  and  those  who  successfully  move  on  to  the  leadership  role  do  it  even 
better.  While  passion  may  be  the  driving  force  behind  advancing  excellence  in  animal  care,  problem 
solving  and  effective  communication  are  the  elements  that  help  sustain  that  drive.  Our  role  at  the 
American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  is  to  help  you  keep  this  tool  sharp  and  ever  ready  for  use. 

I love  my  Leatherman®  and  use  it  nearly  every  day.  Duct  tape  and  zip  ties  are  right  up  there  too. 
However,  the  creative  use  of  my  brain  in  making  a positive  impact  on  animal  care  is  what  makes  me 
feel  fulfilled  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

As  always,  I welcome  your  thoughts  and  input.  E-mail  me  at  bob.cisnerOS@aazk.Org;  I 
would  love  to  hear  from  you. 

Respectfully, 

“Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say  why  - / dream  things  that  never  were  and  say  why  not.  ” 

— George  Bernard  Shaw 


NATIONAL 

ZOO  KEEPER 


WEEK  21-27  ]ULy  2013 


SUPPORTED  BY 


amerTcan 

ASSOCIATION 
of  ZOO  KEEPERS 


Fostering  professionalism 
in  animal  care 
among  Zoo  Keepers 
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THE  SCOOP 


Snow 


/ Leopard 
S Trust 


The  Snow  Leopard  Trust  is  looking  for  a Keeper  attending  this  year’s  AAZK 
Conference  in  North  Carolina,  who  would  be  willing  to  staff  a booth  on  behalf  of  the  Snow 
Leopard  Trust  in  the  Exhibit  Hall  and  sell  some  of  our  products.  We  totally  understand 
that  Keepers  go  to  this  conference  to  participate  in  the  talks  and  activities,  so  that  the  booth 
may  not  be  able  to  stay  open  the  entire  time,  but  even  if  you  could  just  sell  items  during 
the  breaks  or  down  time,  that  would  be  wonderful.  The  Trust  is  willing  to  cover  a portion 
of  the  conference  fees  as  a way  of  saying  thank  you  for  your  help.  Please  contact  Marissa 
Niranjan  at  marissa@snowleopard.org  or  by  calling  206-632-2421  for  more  information. 
We  so  appreciate  all  that  you  do!" 


THANK  YOU! 


Listed  below  are  the  Chapters  that  donated  to  make  a total  of  $1 150  for  the 
in  a Hurricane  Relief  Fund  started  by  the  Honolulu  Chapter  of 

Phoenix  AAZK^$25  ' '' 


um 


' Honolulu  AAZK-$1 25 


Greater  Cleveland  AAZK-$  1 00 

‘A/',' 

-Lincoln  Park  AAZK-$25 
ElPasoAAZK-$25 


Naples  AAZK-$25 
k)untry  Safar 


AZK425 


L^A^gek^^K-$25 


New  Jers 
ll6ciy"ilountain;'AAZ^c$25 
Point  Defiance  AAZK-$25 
Greater  Baltimore  AAZK-$25 


Indianapolis  AAZ^-$  1 00 

Galveston*  AAZK-^2|^^^;>.' 

MeskerP^lAZKf-$25 

' Dallas  AA2K.-$2|5^  „ 

National  Capital  | 

^|iasaAAZK-$25 

, -■■Milwaukee^AAzk-$2f'--<S^ 
if  ' 

?:JackKAAZK-$25 

4CapeTV[ay-AAZK-$25  ' : 

i ^Qiter  Sacramento  AAZK-$224 


■MiMlill 
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AAZK  ANNOUNCES  NEW  MEMBERS 


NEW  COMMERCIAL  MEMBER 

RodentPro.com,  LLC,  Inglefield  (IN) 

NEW  INSTITUTIONAL  MEMBER 

The  Florida  Aquarium,  Inc.,  Tampa  (FL) 

NEW  PROFESSIONAL  MEMBERS 
Caitlin  Lee  Samuel,Queens  Zoo,  Flushing  (NY) 

Jacob  Lange,  Buffalo  Zoo,  Buffalo  (NY) 

Nichole  Majeran,  National  Aviary,  Pittsburgh  (PA) 

Diane  Lavsa,  National  Aviary,  Pittsburgh  (PA) 

Katelyn  Belnome,  Plumpton  Park  Zoo,  Rising  Sun  (MD) 

Deb  Grupenhoff,  National  Zoo,  Washington  (DC) 

Lonnie  Snow,  Catoctin  Wildlife  Preserve  and  Zoo,  Thurmont  (MD) 
Samantha  Sassone,  Chehaw  Wild  Animal  Park,  Albany  (GA) 
Jennifer  Harberer,  Jacksonville  Zoo  & Gardens,  Jacksonville  (FL) 
Meaghan  McCarthy,  Disney's  Animal  Kingdom  (FL) 
Carolina  Segarra,  Zoo  Miami,  Miami  (FL) 

Jennifer  Trevis,  Hattiesburg  Zoo,  Hattiesburg  (MS) 

Steve  Pulera,  African  Safai  Wildlife  Park,  Port  Clinton  (OH) 
Joseph  Ropelewski,  Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo,  Cleveland  (OH) 
Shannon  White,  Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo,  Cleveland  (OH) 
Stacy  A.  Kasmier,  Ft.  Wayne  Children's  Zoo,  Ft.  Wayne  (IN) 
Robyn  Scanlon,  Blank  Park  Zoo,  Des  Moines  (lA) 

Megan  VanGundy,  Blank  Park  Zoo  (lA) 

Olivia  Smith,  Blank  Park  Zoo,  Des  Moines  (lA) 

Jessie  Lowry,  Blank  Park  Zoo,  Des  Moines  (lA) 
Christoph  Noetzli,  Minnesota  Zoo  (MN) 

Cassandra  Stanton,  St.  Louis  Zoo,  St.  Louis  (MO) 

Shanna  Simpson,  Topeka  Zoo,  Topeka  (KS) 

Jennifer  Danielle  Green,  Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville  (TX) 
Elizabeth  Huber,  Phoenix  Zoo,  Phoenix  (AZ) 

Lindsay  Gilbert,  Santa  Barbara  Zoo  (CA) 

Brittany  Buenvenida,  Micke  Grove  Zoo,  Lodi  (CA) 

RENEWING  INSTITUTIONAL  MEMBERS 

National  Aquarium/Bio  Programs,  Baltimore  (MD) 
Tregembo  Animal  Park,  Wilmington  (NC) 

Gulf  Breeze  Zoo,  Gulf  Breeze  (FL) 

McCarthy's  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Inc.,  W.  Palm  Beach  (FL) 

The  Toledo  Zoo,  Toledo  (OH) 

Chicago  Zoological  Society,  Brookfield  (IL) 

St.  Louis  Zoo,  St.  Louis  (MO) 

In-Sync  Exotics,  Wylie  (TX) 

Out  of  Africa  Wildlife  Park,  Camp  Verde  (AZ) 

Cougar  Mountain  Zoo,  Issaquah  (WA) 
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COMING  EVENTS 


Post  Your  Upcoming  Events  here 
June  9-13,  2013 

Shape  of  Enrichment  Workshop 
Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo  and  Aquarium 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Hosted  by  the  Omaha  AAZK  Chapter 

For  more  information  contact:  robinfreise@ 
hotmail.com  or  visit  enrichment.org  and 
click  under  “New  Events” 

July  8-12,  2013 

Zoos  and  Aquariums  Committing 
to  Conservation  (ZACC) 

Hosted  by  BlankParkZoo,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Registration  is  available  at  blankparkzoo.com/ 
index.cfm?nodeID=48429&audienceID=l. 

Contact  Jessie  Lowry  with  questions  at 
jrlowrv@blankparkzoo.org. 

August  7-10,  2013 

11th  Annual  Symposium  on  the  Conservation 
and  Biology  of  Tortoises  and  Freshwater  Turtles 

Co-hosted  by  the  Turtle  Survival  Alliance 
and  the  lUCN-TFTSG  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Please  visit  turtlesurvival.org  for  more 
information,  or  contact  Heather  Lowe  at 
Hlowe@turtlesurvival.org. 

September  2-6,  2013 
International  Penguin  Conference 
Hosted  by  the  University  of  Bristol,  UK 

For  more  information  go  to: 
combine.cs.bris.ac.uk/ipc 

September  5-9,  2013 

(AZVT)  Association  of  Zoo  Vet  Technicians 
National  Conference,  Hosted  by  Alaska 
Sealife  Center,  Seward,  Alaska. 

For  more  information  go  to: 
www.azvt.org 

September  22-26,  2013 
AAZK  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
Hosted  by  North  Carolina  Zoo  and  North 
Carolina  AAZK  Chapter,  Asheboro,  NC 

For  more  information  go  to: 
ncaazk.com/20 1 3nationalconference.htm 


e-mail  shane.good@aazk.org 

October  13-17,  2013 
WAZA  Annual  Conference 

Hosted  by  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom.  For 
more  information  go  to:  waza.org 

October  3-6,  2013 
Advancing  Bear  Care  2013 
Woodlands  Wildlife  Refuge,  Clinton,  NJ 

For  more  information  visit  bearcaregroup.org 

October  14-16,  2013 
Orangutan  SSP  Husbandry  Workshop 
Los  Angeles  Zoo  & Botanical  Gardens  in 
Los  Angeles,  California 

For  more  information  go  to: 
lazoo.org/orangutanssp2Q  1 3 

October  15-18,  2013 

(ICEE)  International  Conference  on 
Environmental  Enrichment. 

Hosted  by  the  National  Zoological  Gardens 
of  South  Africa. 

For  more  information  go  to: 
http://www.nzg.ac.za/icee2013/ 

October  24-27,  2013 
From  Good  Care  to  Great  Welfare 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Zoo  Animal 
Welfare,  Detroit  Zoological  Society 

Limited  scholarship  opportunities  available. 
For  information  contact: 

Elizabeth  Arbaugh,  Curator  of  Animal 
Welfare,  Detroit  Zoological  Society 
E-mail:  czaw@dzs.org 

November  10-14,  2013 

Zoological  Association  of  America  (ZAA) 

Annual  Conference,  Phoenix,  AZ 

For  more  information  go  to  zaa.org.  Deadline 
for  abstracts  is  April  1,  2013. 

April  13-18,  2014 

ABMA's  14th  Annual  Conference 

Dallas,  TX 

For  more  information  go  to: 
theabma.org 
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National 

Conferences 

Cirubc® 

7995  North  Gilmore  Road 

Fairfield,  OH  45014 

800-222-3563 

www.grubco.com 

Providing  feeder  insects  to  zoos 
for  over  25  years! 

flIA 

2013  - Kansas  City,  MO  - September  7-12 

2014  - Orlando,  FL  - September  12-17 

2015  - Salt  Lake  City,  UT  - September  17-21 

aza.org 

» "•  ■-/  Facebook 

AA2K 

2013  - Asheboro,  NC  - September  22-26 

20 1 4 - Orlando,  FL  - September  8-12 

2015  - St.  Louis,  MO  - Dates  TBD 

■«  \ 

aazk.drg  ^ 

III 

Facebeek-cem/AAlKinc 

IjbtJiiREK 

V 


Big  Cat  Internships  Available 

Join  us  in 

“Saving  Tigers  One  by  One” 
As  seen  on  Animal  Planet® 

I 

“Growing  Up  Tiger” 

Apply  at:  www.tigercreek.org 


Learn  about  Big  Cat  Management.  Internship  involves  Animal  Care  Apprentice 
and  Public  Education.  We  offer  experience  that  counts  towards  employment. 
TIGER  MISSING  LINK  FOUNDATION  / TIGER  CREEK  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
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AMERICAN 


We  are 


our  mission 


Join  today  at; 

aazk-learn.org 

powered  by  ^ COll3bOI’N3ROn 


A brand  new  way  to  network  and  expand  your 
knowledge  of  zookeeping.  Take  advantage  of: 

• Group  Workshops 

• Expert  Webinars 

• Interactive  Courses 

all  in  a network  you  can  access  from  any 
computer. 


ASSOCIATION 


of  ZOO  KEEPERS 


ONLINE 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  2013 


THE  2013  NATIONAL  AAZK  CONFERENCE 
WILL  BE  HELD  IN  GREENSBORO,  NC 
FROM  SEPTEMBER  22-26,  2013 

The  NC  Chapter  of  AAZK  is  excited  to  invite  you  to  our  little  area  of  the  country  and  show 
you  some  real  southern  hospitality,  where  you  can  get  your  tea  sweetened  and  your  little 
heart  blessed.  We  have  beaches  and  mountains  and  God  liked  us  so  much,  he  made  the  sky 
Carolina  blue! 

REGISTRATION 

This  year,  registration  will  be  offered  online  only.  To  register,  please  visit  our  website:  www.ncaazk. 
com  and  click  on  “2013  National  Conference”.  For  registration  questions,  send  e-mails  to  registration@ 
ncaazk.com 

CHAPTER  CHALLENGE 

Help  the  North  Carolina  Chapter  fund  this  year’s  conference  and  get  a chance  to  win  free 
registration  and/or  accommodations.  For  a donation  of  $250-499  your  Chapter  will  be  entered 
in  a drawing  to  win  a free  registration.  For  a donation  of  $500-999  your  Chapter  will  be  entered 
into  a drawing  for  a free  registration  AND  one  spot  in  a double  occupancy  room.  Donations  of 
$1000  or  more  will  have  their  Chapter’s  name  entered  twice  in  the  drawing  for  registration  and 
room  thus  doubling  their  chances  of  winning.  Entries  must  be  received  by  June  30‘*’.  Winning 
Chapters  will  be  notified  by  July  12*.  For  more  information  e-mail:  bsigafoos@nczoo.com. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  2013 


ACCOMODATIONS 

Conference  delegates  will  be  staying  at  the  Sheraton  Greensboro  at  Four  Seasons  and  Joseph  S. 
Koury  Convention  Center  (3121  High  Point  Rd  at  1-40,  Greensboro,  NC,  27407).  Go  to  www. 
sheratongreensboro.com  and  make  sure  to  enter  group  code  “zool3”  to  ensure  your  discounted 
rate. 

TRAVEL 

Delegates  can  fly  into  the  Piedmont  Triad  International  Airport  (GSO),  which  is  10  miles  from 
the  convention  center.  Airport  shuttles  are  provided  complimentary  by  the  Koury  Convention 
Center  to  guests  booked  at  the  Sheraton  Greensboro. 

ICEBREAKER 

The  2013  Icebreaker  will  be  held  at  the  Natural  Science  Center  of  Greensboro. 

ZOO  DAY 

Make  sure  you  get  plenty  of  sleep  the  night  before,  because  we  are  getting  up  bright  and  early 
on  Wednesday,  September  25,  2013  for  ZooDay! ! ! 

AUCTION  EVENTS 

The  2013  Conference  Committee  is  looking  for  items  to  be  donated  for  both  the  Silent  and  Live 
Auctions.  For  any  information  on  the  auctions,  please  contact  Brigitte  Thompson  at  zukeeprl4@ 
hotmail.com. 

SPONSORS 

Sponsors  are  always  needed  at  various  levels.  Please  contact  Brigitte  Thompson  at  zukeeprl4@ 
hotmail.com  for  more  information  on  becoming  a sponsor. 

PRE-  & POST-CONFERENCE  TRIPS 

• Duke  Lemur  Center  and  Durham  Museum  of  Life  and  Science;  September  22,  2013 

• Sylvan  Heights  Bird  Park,  North  Carolina  Aquarium  on  Roanoke  Island  and  the  Nags 
Head,  NC  Coastal  Area;  September  19-20  (The  three  day  option  is  no  longer  available) 

• Asheville,  NC  Post-conference  trip;  September  27  & 28,  2013 
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Hand-Feeding  Protocol  for  Ibises 
and  Spoonbills:  A Multi-Species  Experience 

Gonzalez,  Paula  M. 
pmgonzalez@temaiken.  org.  ar 
Incubation  and  Hand-Rearing  Centre  Keeper 
Temaiken  Foundation 

Gattinoni,  Viviana. 
vgattinoni@temaiken.  org.  ar 
Incubation  and  Hand-Rearing  Centre  Keeper 
Temaiken  Foundation 

Suares,  Andres 
asuares@temaiken.  org.  ar 
Bird  Curator 
Temaiken  Foundation 


Introduction 

The  members  of  the  Threskiornitidae  family,  commonly  known  as  Ibises  and  Spoonbills,  are 
medium-sized  birds,  with  height  varying  from  50  cm  in  the  smaller  species,  and  reaching  100  cm  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Giant  Ibis  {Pseudibis  gigantea)  (Del  Hoyo,  1992).  All  the  Spoonbills  and  most  of 
the  ibis  inhabit  wetlands  (Harris,  2009).  Spoonbills  and  Ibises  are  primarily  carnivores,  and  their 
diet  consists  mainly  of  aquatic  insects  and  their  larvae,  crustaceans,  mollusks,  small  fish  and  even 
amphibians  (Frederick  and  Bildstein,  1992).  Their  breeding  behavior  is  gregarious  and  they  nest  in 
colonies  situated  in  trees,  bushes,  or  low  vegetation.  The  nests  are  exposed,  developed,  and  consist 
mainly  of  materials  like  twigs  and  reeds  (de  la  Pena,  2005).  The  hatchlings,  which  are  bom  with 
downy  plumage,  have  motor  activity,  are  fed  by  their  parents  and  remain  in  the  nest,  are  considered 
as  semialtricial  (Starck,  1994).  As  the  chicks  grow,  the  number  of  times  that  the  adults  feed  the  chicks 
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African  spoonbill  chick  (Platalea  alba)  at  13-days-old.  Photo  by  Author. 
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(Left)  African  spoonbill  chick  at  25-days-old.  (Right)  Black- faced  ibis  hatchling.  Photos  by  Author. 


decreases  until  about  four-weeks-old,  when  the  chicks  learn  to  feed  themselves  (Del  Hoyo,  1992). 
Spoonbill  and  Ibis  chicks  wean  between  35  and  84  days  of  age  (Harris,  2009).  In  years  where  food 
is  abundant,  up  to  80%  of  pairs  in  a colony  breed  successfully,  raising  between  one  and  three  chicks, 
however,  a complete  failure  is  not  a rare  event  in  a colony  (Del  Hoyo,  1992).  The  first  two  weeks  of 
life  are  critical  as  growth  occurs  very  rapidly  during  this  period.  Another  common  cause  of  death  for 
this  group  are  nests  fallings  (Del  Hoyo,  1992).  Taking  all  these  causes  into  account,  the  survival  rate 
of  hatchlings  is  one  per  couple. 

Threskiornitidae  includes  34  species,  eight  of  which  are  globally  threatened  (four  cited  as  critically 
endangered)  and  two  are  cited  as  near  threatened  (lUCN,  2013).  Hand-rearing  birds  is  a fundamental 
tool  for  the  management  and  conservation  of  genetic  diversity  of  captive  populations.  Although  there 
are  protocols  for  several  species  such  as  the  experience  of  Sweeney  (1993)  with  African  Spoonbills, 
and  the  one  of  Woodley  and  Macpherson  (2011)  with  Northern  Bald  Ibis,  there  are  no  records  that  a 
generic  hand-rearing  protocol  had  worked  successfully  with  several  species  of  the  family.  The  aim  of 
this  paper  is  to  share  a generic  hand-rearing  protocol  for  Ibises  and  Spoonbills  that  can  be  used  with 
individuals  of  many  species,  report  its  results  with  three  different  species,  and  compare  the  growth 
curve  obtained  following  the  protocol  with  parent-reared  chicks'  curves. 

Materials  and  Methods 

The  following  experience  was  carried  out  in  Temaiken  Foundation  Breeding  and  Rehabilitation 
Centre  (known  as  CRET  for  its  Spanish  initials)  located  in  Escobar,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  There 
are  four  breeding  colonies  of  Threskiornitidae:  Black-faced  Ibis  (Theristicus  melanopis).  Sacred  Ibis 
(Threskiornis  aethiopicus).  Scarlet  Ibis  (Eudocimus  ruber)  and  African  Spoonbill  (Platalea  alba). 
The  first  three  species  had  been  successfully  reared  since  the  breeding  seasons  of  2006,  2007,  and 
2008  respectively;  this  was  not  the  case  of  African  Spoonbills,  which  laid  eggs  for  the  first  time  in  the 
breeding  season  of  2011-2012,  and  didn’t  succeed  in  rearing  the  chicks  once  they  hatched. 

After  the  failure  in  parent-rearing  of  African  Spoonbills,  we  deeided  to  hand-rear  three  individuals 
(Picture  1),  which  were  fed  following  the  protocol  shown  on  Table  1.  The  chicks  where  between 
four  and  seven-days-old.  We  observed  they  responded  well  to  the  diet  proportioned,  showing  a good 
daily  weight  gain,  and  developed  in  a similar  time  as  individuals  in  the  wild.  At  the  age  of  about  30 
days  (Picture  2),  the  chicks  were  capable  of  feeding  by  themselves,  so  the  assisted-feeding  process 
was  over. 

Based  on  the  phylogenetic  and  behavioral  similitude  with  other  Ibis  species  present  in  the  collection 
we  decided  to  try  this  protocol  with  two  Black-faced  Ibis  (Picture  3),  and  two  Sacred  Ibis  (Picture  4), 
hoping  to  obtain  similar  results  as  the  ones  with  African  Spoonbills.  Also,  we  used  again  the  protocol 
in  two  other  African  Spoonbills  that  needed  to  be  hand-reared  to  finish  their  rearing  process. 
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Age 

(days) 

Daily  % 

Number 
of  feedings 

Feeding 

% 

Element 

Diet 

Observations 

0 

2% 

4 

0.5 

Syringe 

Ringer’s  solution 

Observe  animals 
attitude  to  decide 
whether  to  start 
feeding  or  not 

1 to  5 

21% 

3 

7% 

Syringe 

Dry  Bullfrog  food 
(Dilution  1:5) 

Tweezers 

Hydrated  chick  meat 
supplemented  with 
Calcium  carbonate 
(Igr/lOOgr) 

6 to  29 

30% 

3 

10% 

Syringe 

Dry  Bullfrog  food 
(Dilution  1:5) 

Tweezers 

Hydrated  chick  meat 
supplemented  with 
Calcium  carbonate 
(Igr/lOOgr) 

30 

65% 

10% 

Syringe 

Dry  Bullfrog  food 
(Dilution  1:5) 

Transition  day 

Tweezers 

Hydrated  chick  meat 
supplemented  with 
Calcium  carbonate 
(Igr/lOOgr) 

1 

15% 

Hand 

Mix  80%  chick  meat 
diced  with  20%  dry 
bullfrog  food  in 
shape  of  meatballs 

>30 

30% 

2 

15% 

Hand 

Mix  80%  chick  meat 
diced  with  20%  dry 
bullfrog  food  in 
shape  of  meatballs 

Offer  adult  diet 
in  food  dish,  stop 
hand-feeding 
when  the  animals 
start  eating  by 
themselves. 

Table  1:  Hand-feeding  protocol  for  Ibises  and  Spoonbills. 


Results 

Figure  1 shows  the  growth  curves  of  the  nine  individuals  of  the  three  species  hand-reared,  which 
show  similar  curves.  All  the  African  Spoonbills  weaned  in  a period  lower  than  32  days,  a shorter 
period  than  the  ones  for  Sacred  Ibis  and  Black-faced  Ibis,  which  take  38  and  42  days  respectively  to 
feed  by  their  own.  We  compared  the  growth  curves  of  the  hand-reared  Black-faced  and  Sacred  Ibis, 
with  the  ones  of  parent-reared  individuals  (Figures  2 and  3,  respectively)  (Not  published  data),  and 
we  found  for  Black-faced  Ibis,  that  on  the  ninth  day  of  life  the  hand-reared  individuals  had  reached 
64%  of  the  parent-reared  chicks,  75%  by  the  16*  day,  81%  by  day  21,  and  finally  reaching  80%  of 
the  parent-reared  chicks  on  day  30.  For  the  same  analysis  for  Sacred  Ibis,  we  found  that  in  the  first 
weeks  of  life  the  hand-reared  chicks  reached  53%  of  the  parent-reared  chicks,  52%  on  day  13  and 
finally  71%  on  day  21. 

Conclusion 

We  consider  that  the  rearing  process  of  all  the  individuals  reared  under  the  protocol  shown  in  Table 
1 was  successful,  since  all  of  them  wean  at  a similar  age  as  chicks  reared  in  the  wild,  according 
to  Harris  (2009),  and  our  observations  of  parent-reared  chicks  in  the  aviaries,  weaning  occurred 
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between  38  and  40  days  for  Sacred  Ibis  and  56  and  70  days  for  Black-faced  Ibis.  (Not  published 
data).  One  of  the  innovations  of  this  protocol  is  its  simplicity  and  the  reduced  number  of  ingredients 
that  are  used,  something  that  makes  it  different  from  other  protocols  for  Threskiornitidae,  some  of 
which  recommend,  for  example,  the  mixture  of  meat  and  fish,  like  the  protocols  of  Sweeney  (1993) 
or  Wexler’s  protocol  for  Puna  Ibis  (Plegadis  ridgwayi)  (1998). 

In  our  experience  with  other  species'  formulas  we  noticed  the  importance  of  using  simple  formulations. 
Ingredients  should  be  easy  to  get  and  you  must  be  able  to  blend  them  into  a homogeneous  formula,  so 
you  can  assure  that  each  ration  has  the  same  proportion  of  nutrients. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  protocol  is  its  range  of  efficacy  and  its  acceptance  in  three  species 


Parent  reared  1 Parent  reared  2 Black-faced  Ibis  1 Black-faced  Ibis  2 


Figure  2:  Comparison  between  Hand-reared  vs.  Parent-reared  Black-faced  Ibis. 
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Sacred  Ibis  being  fed  with  syringe.  Photo  by  Author. 


of  three  different  genera  of  Threskiornitidae  (Platalea,  Threskiornis,  and  Theristicus).  We  found 
this  quite  useful  when  having  to  rear  this  species  simultaneously,  not  only  because  this  simplifies 
the  process  of  preparing  the  formula,  but  also  allows  us  to  keep  individuals  of  different  species 
associated  during  the  rearing  process,  which  can  facilitate  their  posterior  insertion  in  larger  groups,  or 
in  multi-taxa  aviaries  (Picture  5).  This  is  also  helpful  when  you  have  to  assist  a single  chick,  so  you 
can  house  it  with  other  Ibises  or  Spoonbills.  Finally,  we  observed  that  the  weaning  process  is  really 
short,  once  you  offer  the  adult  food  on  a food  dish,  the  chicks  start  almost  immediately  to  explore 
the  dish,  and  make  their  first  tries  to  feed  themselves;  a few  days  later  they  would  refuse  to  be  hand 
fed  and  would  take  the  whole  daily  ration  from  a dish.  We  believe  that  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
ingredients  used  in  the  protocol  are  part  of  the  adults’  diet,  so  the  weaning  process  didn’t  imply  a 
drastic  diet  change  for  the  animals. 


Figure  3:  Comparison  between  Hand-reared  vs.  Parent-reared  Sacred  Ibis. 
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Subadult  hand-reared  sacred  ibis  in  aviary  at  Temaiken's  Biopark.  Photo  by  Author. 


Elements  Used 

To  feed  the  hatchlings  we  used  the  following  ingredients: 

Chick  meat,  Dry  bullfrog  food,  Calcium  carbonate  used  to  supplement  the  chick  meat. 
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of  Bongos  (Tragalaphus  Eutycerus  Isaaci)  in 
Temaiken  Foundation 


Mariana  Rubino,  Flavia  Huarte,  Heman  Godoy,  Ezequiel  Martinez,  Matias  Cufre, 

Zoo  Keepers. 

Guillermo  Delfino,  Zoo  Keeper  Supervisor 
Temaiken  Biopark 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


Introduction 

Bongos  {Tragalaphus  eurycerys  isaaci)  live  in  African  forests,  especially  in  thick  mountain  bamboo 
woods  in  Kenya.  With  browser  habits,  they  feed  from  bush  sprouts,  climbing  plants  and  fruits.  They 
occasionally  use  their  horn  to  dig  for  roots  and  search  high  branches.  They  lives  in  pairs  or  form 
groups  of  many  related  females  and  their  calves.  Adult  males  are  solitary  and  they  only  join  groups 
of  females  during  breeding  periods. 

There  are  five  bongos  in  Temaiken  Foundation,  a seven-year-old  male  called  Huascar  which  weighs 
348kg,  an  adult  female  called  Vicky  with  two  calves,  another  female  called  Virginia  and  another 
young  male,  2.6-years-old,  cdXXQd  Apache,  which  weighs  230kg.  Felipe,  another  adult  male,  9-years- 
old  and  300kg,  came  from  the  Temaiken  Breeding  Species  Center  (CRET). 

The  five  bongos  are  given  a diet  with  enrichment  and  training  sessions  during  the  day.  They  are  given 
a little  bit  more  of  the  same  diet  at  the  end  of  the  day  in  their  night  house.  Their  diet  consists  of  hay, 
antelope  special  grains  and  wet  pellets,  and  browse  of  a variety  of  different  species  of  trees,  such  as 
{Salix  nigra),  (Salix  humboldtiana)  and  {Populus  alba). 

Temaiken  Foundation  has  one  exhibit,  one  indoor  night  house,  one  indoor  training  area,  and  one 
auxiliary  fenced  area,  (the  last  three  areas  are  out  of  the  public  sight).  The  female  and  her  young  ones 
are  exhibited  half  a day  and  the  older  adult  is  exhibited  alone  the  rest  of  the  day. 


Behavior  and  Training  Routine 

All  animals,  those  in  Temaiken  and  CRET,  are  trained  to  follow  different  routines.  These  routines 
not  only  include  behavior,  but  also  seek  to  create  the  highest  confidence  circle  between  the  keeper 
and  the  animal. 

Before  creating  the  new  group,  the  three  males  could  follow  different  training  routines,  among 
them,  the  most  important  ones  are  tactile  desensitization,  weight,  injury  treatment,  oral  medication, 
vaccinations,  response  to  the  keeper’s  call  when  necessary  to  enter  the  indoor  area  at  any  moment  of 
the  day,  and  moving  from  one  indoor  area  to  another.  Adult  males  in  particular,  were  trained  to  have 
blood  extractions  and  echographies. 

In  addition  to  these  behaviors  already  mentioned,  more  emphasis  was  placed  on  obtaining  a faster 
response  when  the  animals  were  called  from  indoor  areas  or  exhibition  places  and  also  on  their 
getting  a position  in  their  respective  feeding  stations  using  a target,  giving  them  diflferent  components 
of  the  diet  for  reinforcement. 
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(Top  left)  Some  of  the  zoo  keepers  training  the  bongos  in  the  exhibit  area.  Photo  byRubino  Mariana 
(Top  right)  Training  sessions,  positive  reinforcement  with  carrots.  Photo  by  Rubino  Mariana 
(Bottom)  Young  male  (Apache),  targeting.  Photo  by  Matias  Cufre. 


Environmental  Enrichment 


In  Temaiken  Foundation,  different  enrichments  are  carried  out  for  each  one  of  the  animals  every  day. 
These  enrichment  programs  are  developed  throughout  the  year,  according  to  each  animal’s  needs.  In 
this  case,  in  particular  when  conforming  a new  group  of  Bongos,  enrichment  is  essential,  especially 
for  decreasing  aggression  between  the  two  adult  males. 

Both  enrichment  and  training  sessions  were  carried  out  every  day  in  the  indoor  training  area,  auxiliary 
fenced  area  and  exhibition  place.  At  different  times  during  the  day,  observations  are  made  in  order 
to  analyze  and  determine  both  the  behavior  and  response  of  each  one  of  the  different  animals  to  the 
enrichment  given. 

Some  examples  of  the  enrichments  given  to  Bongos: 

Browser:  searching  for  and  choosing  food.  The  food  may  be  inside  some  container  or  hidden  under 
any  special  substratum,  or  simply  dispersed  in  the  exhibition  place. 
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(Left)  Adult  male,  marking  territory.  {Photo  hy  Rubino  Mariana) 

(Right)  Training  sessions.  {Photo  by  Rubino  Mariana) 

Ambience:  exhibition  place  alterations  by  adding  new  objects,  for  example,  reeds,  new  plants 
different  from  the  ones  on  the  diet,  branches,  trunks,  etc. 

Olfactory:  Different  fragrances,  or  new  flavors,  essences,  condiments,  that  are  not  common  to  them. 
Inside  objects  or  all  around  the  exhibition  place. 

Gustatory,  feeding:  different  foods  which  are  not  part  of  the  regular  diet.  Frozen  food,  liquefied  fruits. 

Objects:  any  element,  alone  or  combined  with  any  of  the  other  enrichment  categories.  Boxes,  plastic 
pipes,  cardboard  pipes,  plastic  balls  containing  parts  of  the  dry  diet  of  the  day,  water  with  fruits, 
different  substratum,  etc. 

New  group  Consociation 

In  June  2012,  the  adult  male  called  Felipe  is  moved  from  the  CRET  to  the  Temaiken  Foundation.  It 
got  into  a carrying  box  by  training,  avoiding  using  chemical  or  physical  capture. 

The  same  day,  four  hours  before  the  consociation,  the  animal  was  freed  inside  the  exhibition  place  so 
that  it  can  recognize  the  area. 

At  midday,  animal  keepers  and  vet  had  a meeting  to  organize  the  male’s  liberation,  already  having  the 
tools  and  security  routine  necessary  to  separate  them  if  necessary. 

The  animal  keepers'  team  proceed  to  free  the  other  Bongos,  there  were  five  keepers  in  the  path  around 
the  exhibition  place  to  make  the  correspondent  observations,  and  two  keepers  in  the  inside  area  to 
carry  out  the  liberation  in  a pre-established  order. 

The  young  male,  Apache  was  freed.  This  was  the  first  time  it  saw  Felipe,  who  was  standing  up  in  an 
alert  position  in  the  exhibition  place.  They  approached  for  recognition,  smelling  their  noses.  Apache 
went  away  in  a submissive  position,  allowing  the  grown  up  male  to  look  around  the  exhibition  area. 

Seeing  that  neither  of  these  males  were  showing  aggressive  behavior,  the  keepers  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  liberate  the  other  adult  male,  Huascar  inside  the  exhibition  area. 
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When  Huascar  was  freed,  it  went  directly  to  the  enrichment.  Meanwhile,  the  young  male,  Apache, 
was  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  exhibition  area,  showing  possible  fearful  behavior. 

During  the  whole  day,  recognizing  interactions  and  behaviors  between  the  adult  males  were  observed, 
such  as  stretching  their  necks  and  heads  in  a horizontal  position  so  they  can  make  an  approach 
and  smell  their  noses.  Chases  between  animals  were  seen,  same  as  fights  with  horns,  also  strength 
demonstrations,  sometimes  making  the  animal  fall  to  the  ground  and  some  races  between  the  adults 
were  observed  too.  Some  leadership  behaviors  were  seen  between  them.  The  male  adult,  Huascar, 
seemed  to  be  the  one  that  could  turn  into  the  leader. 

During  aggression  moments,  juvenile  male,  Apache,  was  seen  frightened  and  totally  isolated  from 
the  other  males.  It  was  called  by  a keeper  from  the  path;  it  went  there,  perfectly  answering  the 
training.  It  was  reinforced  and  calmed  down 

A few  minutes  later  an  approach  between  Felipe  and  Apache  was  observed.  They  licked  their  mouths. 
Apache  went  away  and  started  to  play  with  the  enrichment,  Felipe  remained  eating  grass  some  meters 
away.  Some  minutes  after  that,  both  animals  were  seen  playing  with  different  enrichments. 

Thanks  to  the  enrichment  program,  developed  for  the  consociation,  the  animals'  attention  was  focused 
on  it,  decreasing  aggression  or  avoiding  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  using  the  already  pre-established  protocol,  the  keeper  staff  took  the  animals  to 
the  night  house.  Using  the  sound  of  a bell  (the  shifting  signal),  Huascar  was  the  first  one  to  approach 
the  door,  remaining  all  night  in  training  area  (graph,  B).  The  same  procedure  was  made,  and  Felipe, 
went  to  the  night  house  (graph.  A).  Meanwhile  Apache,  our  juvenile  male,  had  to  remain  in  the 
exhibition  area  all  night. 

Two  days  after  starting  the  consociation  of  the  males  in  the  exhibition  area,  and  making  the  necessary 
observations,  it  was  proposed  to  continue  and  start  the  consociation  in  the  auxiliary  fenced  area.  After 
ten  days  there  was  no  kind  of  aggression  or  displacement  between  any  animal,  it  was  determined  that 
the  group  was  already  established. 

Five  months  later,  after  having  a good  relationship,  Felipe  was  found  in  the  auxiliary  fenced  area  with 
the  left  horn  broken  and  hobbling.  After  seeing  the  injuries  and  the  auxiliary  fenced  area  conditions, 
keeper  staff  determined  that  serious  aggressions  had  occurred  during  the  night. 

With  training,  Felipe  was  moved  to  the  training  area,  where  veterinary  treatment  was  made  on  the 
horn  and  a veterinary  treatment  was  given  to  it  daily.  Because  of  a non-expected  aggressive  behavior 
by  Felipe,  keeper  staff  decided  to  separate  it  indefinitely  from  the  group,  whereas  Huascar  (adult) 
and  Apache  (juvenile)  are  currently  consociated. 
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Environmental  Enrichment  in  auxiliary  fenced  area:  ball  with  different  type  of  smells. 
(Photo  by  Rubino  Mariana) 


Graph  showing  exhibition,  training  (B),  and  fenced  areas,  and  night  house  (A). 

Conclusion 


It  is  very  important  to  carry  out  enrichment  and  training  programs,  because,  combining  both  of  them 
every  day  of  the  year  together  with  observations,  the  welfare  of  each  one  of  our  animals  can  be 
increased. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  conforming  a new  group  of  adult  males,  is  very  important  to  communicate 
that  enrichment  and  training  programs  work,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  animal  behavior. 
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Thanks  to  the  different  enrichment  programs,  all  animals'  senses  are  stimulated.  The  natural  behaviors 
of  the  species  are  stimulated,  and  undesired  behaviors,  like  aggression,  can  be  decreased. 

The  correct  observation  of  each  animal  is  made  thanks  to  the  different  training  programs.  It  can 
divert  an  animal’s  attention  when  asking  them  to  approach  feeding  areas,  ensuring  that  they  are 
healthy  or  properly  healing. 

Observation  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  caretakers  because  it  allows  them  to  go  a step  forward 
anticipating  any  possible  behavior  problems.  It  is  advisable  to  carry  out  as  many  observation  hours 
as  possible  at  different  moments  during  day  and  night. 


ATTENTION  ALL  PHOTOGRAPHERS! 

AKF  Needs  Your  Photos 

Attention  all  photographers,  the  AKF  needs  your 
photos  as  potential  cover  photos  and  special  feature 
photos  throughout  the  issue.  All  photos  need  to  be 
high  resolution,  2625  x 3375  pixels  or  greater,  300 
dpi  or  greater  in  resolution,  1MB  or  greater.  All 
photographers  will  need  to  submit  a photo  release 
form  that  can  be  found  at  aazk.org/animal-keepers- 
forum/aazk-photo-model-release-form/.  Photos 
that  clearly  depict  facility  logos  and  behind-the- 
scenes  shots  will  need  permission  of  the  facility  to 
be  used. 


Subjects  for  the  photos  should  revolve  around 
animal  husbandry,  conservation,  education/ 
interpretation,  professional  development, 
significant  achievements  in  the  industry  (births, 
exhibits,  staff,  etc.),  and  can  also  include  some  of  the 
more  humorous  or  unique  situations  that  we  all  come 
across  each  day  in  our  occupations.  Captions  for  each 
photo  should  also  be  submitted. 
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Gestation  and  Neonate  Development  in 
the  Northern  Tree  Shrew  (Tupaia  belangeri) 

Christine  MacDonald  MS,  Keeper 
Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo,  Providence,  R1 

The  northern  tree  shrew  {Tupaia  belangeri)  is  a small  shrew  species  native  to  southeastern  Asia. 
Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo  received  1 . 1 tree  shrews  in  May  2011.  The  pair,  named  “Dick”  and  “Jane”, 
had  bred  successfully  in  their  previous  institution.  In  the  spring  of  2012  we  began  housing  them 
together  with  a goal  of  producing  offspring.  An  initial  breeding  attempt  produced  two  young,  but 
unfortunately,  Jane  abandoned  them  and  they  did  not  survive.  A second  breeding  resulted  in  three 
offspring,  which  Jane  raised  to  weaning. 

During  Jane’s  first  gestation  at  our  facility,  she  was  weighed  weekly.  This  allowed  us  to  confirm 
pregnancy  based  on  weight  gain,  and  the  information  was  used  during  her  second  gestation  to  predict 
parturition.  With  her  first  litter,  Jane  had  a beginning  weight  of  153g  and  a final  weight  of  206g,  a 
total  gain  of  53g.  This  gave  us  an  idea  of  what  to  expect  with  the  next  litter. 

To  obtain  weights,  we  use  a small  kitchen  scale.  Jane  shifts  into  a holding  stall  daily  to  allow  for 
exhibit  cleaning.  Among  the  items  in  her  stall  is  a large  cardboard  tube  in  which  she  likes  to  sit. 
Generally,  she  enters  the  tube  immediately  after  shifting.  Her  keeper  then  places  the  tube  on  the 
scale  to  determine  her  weight.  During  her  second  pregnancy,  we  began  with  weekly  weights,  then 
increased  to  every  other  day  as  parturition  approached.  This  allowed  us  to  predict  the  birth  and  also 
to  confirm  that  delivery  had  occurred  based  on  a sudden,  rapid  weight  loss,  rather  than  on  opening 
her  nest  box  and  risking  disturbance  to  the  young. 

Jane’s  weight  gain  during  her  second  gestation  was  similar  to  her  first,  with  an  overall  increase  from 
149g  to  203g,  a total  gain  of  54g  . Although  there  were  three  offspring  instead  of  two,  the  weight 
gain  was  similar.  We  did  not  weigh  the  young,  but  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  one  neonate  was 
much  larger  than  the  other  two. 


FIGURE  la.  Young  of  the  northern  tree  shrew 
{Tupaia  belangeri)  at  two  days  of  age. 


FIGURE  lb.  Young  at  seven  days. 
Hair  is  just  visible. 
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After  the  first  three  days,  we  began  to  observe  the  young  while  Jane  was  out  on  exhibit.  Weekly 
photos  were  taken  which  show  their  rapid  development.  (FIGURE  1,  a-f ).  Young  are  bom  hairless 
with  their  eyes  and  ears  closed.  Hair  was  seen  for  the  first  time  at  seven  days,  and  quickly  filled  into 
full  coats  by  1 1 days.  On  day  14,  the  ears  were  open  and  eyelids  were  well-formed.  All  three  opened 
their  eyes  between  days  2 1 and  23.  On  day  28,  they  were  observed  leaving  their  nest  for  the  first  time. 

Although  this  is  information  for  just  a single  female  and  litter,  I hope  it  is  helpful  to  other  keepers 
involved  in  breeding  this  species. 

All  photos  taken  by  the  author  (Christine  MacDonald). 


FIGURE  le.  Young  at  21  days,  with  eyes  open. 


FIGURE  Id.  Young  at  14  days,  with  ears  open. 


FIGURE  If.  Young  at  28  days,  ready  to  leave 
the  nest. 
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The  AAZK  Behavioral  Husbandry  Committee  Presents 


Where  you  can  share  your  training  experiences! 

Training  Tales  Editors  - Jay  Pratte,  Henry  Doorly  Zoo; 

Kim  Kezer,  Zoo  New  England;  and  Beth  Stark-Posta,  Toledo  Zoo 


How  to  Prepare  Your  Sea  Lion  for  Surgery 

Lindsey  Bicksler  and  Celeste  Harris 
Sea  Lion  Trainers 
Birmingham  Zoo 
Birmingham,  Alabama 


The  Problem 

The  Birmingham  Zoo’s  female  California  Sea  Lion  (Zalophus  californianus),  Giovanni,  had  an  abscess 
under  her  chin  that  was  not  responsive  to  various  antibiotics  for  several  months  (Figure  1).  Giovanni 
was  trained  to  hold  for  manipulation  of  the  abscess  and  to  allow  a culture  to  be  collected.  The  results  of 
the  culture  tested  positive  for  pseudomonas,  a type  of  bacteria  that  is  resistant  to  antibiotics. 

The  Solution 

The  veterinary  staff  requested  radiographs  of  the  abscess  to  determine  the  source  of  the  infection.  Sea 
lion  trainers  made  plans  to  train  Giovanni  to  allow  voluntary  radiographs  to  avoid  immobilization. 
Although  Giovanni  had  already  been  trained  to  allow  radiographs  of  her  flippers,  trainers  now  needed  to 
desensitize  her  to  the  x-ray  plate  around  her  mouth.  Staff  also  needed  to  desensitize  her  to  the  veterinary 
technician,  as  well  as  the  gloves  and  vest  needed  for  the  procedure.  The  initial  training  sessions  included 
a box  covered  in  a yellow  raincoat  to  simulate  the  vet  staff’s  bright  yellow  x-ray  machine.  Over  the 
course  of  one  week,  trainers  introduced  one  new  item  each  day,  including  the  vet  technician. 

Trainers  focused  on  three  different  positions  to  take  x-rays.  First,  Giovanni  was  positioned  on  her 
platform  (seat  in  Figures  2 & 3)  or  on  the  beach  with  her  mouth  opened  and  her  chin  resting  on  the 
x-ray  plate  (Figures  2 & 3).  Though  the  x-ray  plate  would  be  touching  her  chin,  technicians  thought 
the  shot  might  not  be  very  clear  due  to  the  probability  of  her  top  jaw  obstructing  the  view.  To 
address  this,  trainers  had  Giovanni  bite  down  on  the  x-ray  plate.  This  was  a better  shot  due  to  fewer 
obstacles;  however  it  was  slightly  difficult  for  the  technician  to  aim  the  machine.  This  resulted  in  the 
third  position,  which  involved  Giovanni  lying  on  her  back  with  the  x-ray  plate  in  her  mouth.  This 
provided  the  technician  with  the  best  position  for  the  shot.  However,  this  was  a vulnerable  position  for 
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Giovanni  and  she  would  often  break  from  the  session.  When  Giovanni  seemed  comfortable  with  all 
of  the  props,  trainers  brought  in  the  actual  x-ray  machine  for  a few  trial  shots.  During  the  session, 
trainers  also  tried  a fourth  position  with  Giovanni  lying  on  her  stomach  with  the  x-ray  plate  under 
her  chin  with  the  technician  above  her.  Vet  technicians  found  that  the  position  with  Giovanni  on  her 
back  with  the  plate  in  her  mouth  was  the  best  angle  for  a clear  picture.  After  two  sessions  of  shooting 
x-rays,  technicians  were  able  to  get  a clear  picture  of  the  problem;  there  was  a cystic  lesion  on  the 
root  of  Giovanni’s  left  canine  tooth  (Figure  4). 

Now  What? 

In  order  to  cure  the  infection,  Giovanni’s  left  canine  was  scheduled  to  be  extracted,  which  would 
require  an  immobilization.  Unfortunately,  the  zoo  did  not  have  a squeeze  cage  that  would  be  suitable 
for  Giovanni’s  size.  Trainers  decided  to  train  Giovanni  to  voluntarily  participate  in  as  much  of  the 
immobilization  process  as  possible.  Due  to  the  dentist’s  schedule,  the  surgery  was  scheduled  for  ten 
weeks  away. 

Let’s  Get  Training! 


The  veterinary  staff  suggested  that  Giovanni  be  trained  to  accept  a sedative  injection.  While  Giovanni 
was  already  very  comfortable  with  tactile  behaviors,  she  had  not  previously  been  trained  to  accept 
an  injection,  so  trainers  started  with  this  immediately  (Figures  5 & 6).  After  three  weeks  of  using 


Figures  2 & 3:  Trainers  working  with  Giovanni  to  allow  voluntary  x-rays  of  her  mouth. 
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Figure  4:  The  arrow  indicates  the  affected  area  under  Giovanni’s  canine  tooth. 

pen  caps  and  fingernails  to  desensitize  Giovanni  to  the  stick  of  a needle,  Giovanni  was  accepting  a 
.20  gauge  needle.  However,  during  the  fourth  week,  she  started  reacting  negatively  to  the  needle  by 
pulling  her  rear  flippers  under  her  body  when  the  needle  was  applied.  She  also  became  less  reliable 
shifting  into  the  area  where  the  training  was  occurring.  At  this  point,  trainers  focused  on  making  this 
behavior  more  rewarding  for  Giovanni  by  reinforcing  heavily  with  primary  and  secondary  (tactile) 
reinforcement.  The  trainers  also  attempted  to  keep  the  sessions  positive  by  only  asking  for  the 
behavior  once  a day.  Finally,  trainers  started  training  this  behavior  first  thing  in  the  morning,  not  only 
to  simulate  the  time  at  which  the  procedure  would  occur,  but  to  make  sure  Giovanni  was  motivated 
to  participate. 

Trainers  also  made  sure  to  make  the  area  where  the  immobilization  training  was  taking  place  as 
positive  as  possible.  To  do  this,  they  would  take  Giovanni  into  this  area  during  the  day  but  not  ask  for 
any  immobilization  behaviors.  Trainers  would  also  offer  her  tactile  reinforcement  while  in  this  area. 
Within  seven  weeks,  Giovanni  was  only  tucking  her  rear  flippers  in  on  occasion  and  not  breaking 
from  the  session.  In  eight  weeks,  she  was  accepting  0.5mL  of  saline  and  by  ten  weeks  had  reached 
the  trainers’  target  goal  of  receiving  2.5mL  of  saline  via  voluntary  injection. 

Along  with  injection,  trainers  were  also  working  with  Giovanni  to  allow  sedation  using  a gas  mask 
and  isoflurane  (ISO).  The  vet  staff  had  constructed  a mask  made  of  a Nolvasan®  bottle  wrapped  in 
vet  tape  (Figures  7 & 8).  Within  one  week,  Giovanni  was  putting  her  face  into  the  mask.  This  was 
achieved  by  having  Giovanni  hold  while  trainers  approximated  the  bottle  getting  closer  to  Gio’s  face 
until  she  allowed  the  bottle  to  touch  her.  After  she  accepted  this,  trainers  then  approximated  sliding 
the  bottle  over  her  nose  until  her  nose  was  completely  inside  the  bottle.  During  week  two,  trainers 
introduced  Giovanni  to  ISO  gas.  She  did  pull  her  face  out  of  the  mask  at  first  exposure,  but  did  not 
completely  break  from  the  session. 

Unfortunately,  Giovanni  started  to  hold  her  breath  when  the  mask  was  on.  Waiting  for  her  to  breathe 
was  not  an  option  as  sea  lions  can  hold  their  breath  for  several  minutes  at  a time;  therefore  trainers 
needed  to  come  up  with  another  solution.  To  overcome  this,  trainers  taught  Giovanni  to  breathe  on 
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Figure  7:  The  vet  staff  had  constructed  a sedation  mask  made 
of  a Nolvasan®  bottle  wrapped  in  vet  tape. 


Figures  5 & 6:  Training  approximations  included  tactile  stimulation,  finger  pokes,  pen  caps, 
then  finally  the  use  of  a .20  gauge  needle  for  injections. 

cue.  She  was  previously  taught  to  exhale  on  cue  to  blow  a whistle.  This  exhale  behavior  allowed  the 
trainers  to  capture  the  inevitable  inhale,  and  pair  the  verbal  cue  “breathe”  and  the  visual/tactile  cue 
of  tapping  Giovanni  on  the  forehead  with  the  inhale  behavior.  This  behavior  was  practiced  with  and 
without  the  mask  on. 


In  three  weeks,  Giovanni  was  inhaling  oxygen  and  isoflurane  two  to  three  times  per  week,  when 
veterinary  staff  was  available  to  bring  the  anesthesia  machine.  During  the  rest  of  the  week,  trainers 
focused  on  increasing  the  amount  of  time  Giovanni  had  to  breathe  with  the  mask  on.  In  four  weeks, 
Giovanni  was  breathing  with  the  mask  on  for  30  seconds.  However,  in  five  weeks  Giovanni  was 
refusing  to  put  her  face  in  the  mask  or  breaking  from  the  session.  Trainers  decided  to  also  make  this 
training  as  reinforcing  to  Giovanni  as  possible,  similar  to  injection  training.  With  the  small  amount 
of  time  left,  trainers  decided  to  desensitize  Giovanni  to  manual  restraint  positions.  The  trainer  would 
have  Gio  go  into  a down  position  and  then  tuck  her  flippers  to  the  side  of  her  body.  The  trainer  would 
then  place  her  knees  on  either  side  of  Gio’s  body.  A second  and  third  person  would  then  come  up 
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Figure  8;  Within  one  week,  Giovanni  was  putting  her  face  into  the  mask. 


behind  the  trainer  to  each  side  of  Gio’s  body  to  be  ready  to  restrain  if  needed.  This  was  to  reduce 
stress  on  Gio  if  manual  restraint  was  needed  as  she  would  already  be  desensitized  to  the  process. 

In  addition  to  training  voluntary  restraint,  trainers  decided  to  come  up  with  more  specific  goals  for 
Giovanni  each  week,  with  the  end  result  being  achieved  one  week  in  advance  of  immobilization  day. 
This  gave  trainers  smaller  goals  to  focus  on,  rather  than  becoming  stressed  over  all  that  they  needed 
to  achieve  in  five  weeks.  The  final  goal  was  for  Giovanni  to  go  into  a down  position  and  allow  the 
mask  to  be  put  over  her  face.  She  would  then  breathe  on  cue  and  inhale  isoflurane  for  three  minutes. 
Simultaneously,  Giovanni  would  also  accept  a mock  sedative  (saline)  injection  of  2.5mL.  A total  of 
four  staff  members  needed  to  be  present  for  this  training. 

In  six  weeks,  Giovanni  was  allowing  trainers  to  manipulate  her  flippers  against  the  side  of  her  body. 
In  seven  weeks,  Giovanni  was  allowing  a trainer  to  kneel  over  her  body  while  the  mask  was  on  her 
face.  In  eight  weeks,  Giovanni  was  holding  for  90  seconds  and  breathing  several  breaths  of  isoflurane 
with  or  without  another  trainer  kneeling  over  her  body.  During  weeks  nine  and  ten,  Giovanni  was 
giving  trainers  mixed  results  during  sessions.  Some  training  sessions  were  much  better  than  others 
and  the  vet  staff  was  not  always  available  to  bring  the  anesthesia  machine.  Although  trainers  did  still 
continue  with  gas  mask  training,  more  focus  was  put  on  injection  and  restraint  behaviors. 

Immobilization  day  arrived  and  Giovanni  accepted  the  sedative  injection.  Although  trainers  were 
ready  with  the  anesthesia  machine,  Giovanni  was  calm  throughout  the  process  and  the  sedative 
injection  was  enough  to  allow  trainers  to  move  her  onto  the  surgery  table. 

Success  and  Challenges 

During  the  first  five  weeks,  the  final  goal  seemed  overwhelming  to  trainers.  Setting  small  goals 
during  this  challenging  time  helped  trainers  focus  on  moving  forward  one  step  at  a time.  Trainers 
decided  to  increase  the  amount  of  saline  injected  by  l.OmL  each  week,  increase  the  amount  of  time 
the  mask  was  on  by  45  seconds  each  week  and  increase  the  number  of  people  by  one  person  each 
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week.  Focusing  on  the  smaller  goals,  and  taking  each  week  on  separately,  helped  trainers  to  realize 
that  the  final  goal  was  attainable. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  was  the  limited  availability  of  the  vet  staff,  which  in  turn  limited  access 
to  the  anesthesia  machine  and  isoflurane  gas.  Initially,  vet  staff  helped  two  days  out  of  the  week. 
This  was  increased  to  three  times  a week  halfway  through  the  training  process.  However,  trainers 
were  still  training  the  behaviors  every  day.  Trainers  may  have  had  better  success  if  these  materials 
had  been  available  every  day,  making  the  training  process  more  consistent. 


Immobilizing  pinnipeds  is  always  high  risk,  but  through  training,  the  procedure  went  smoothly  and 
stress  to  both  Giovanni  and  the  staff  was  minimized.  Choosing  to  train  Giovanni  to  voluntarily 
participate  in  as  much  of  the  procedure  as  possible  helped  both  trainers  and  Giovanni  gain  confidence 
with  all  aspects  of  the  process.  Even  though  most  of  the  newly  trained  behaviors  were  not  needed, 
trainers  felt  that  the  process  was  still  beneficial  for  Giovanni.  It  not  only  helped  her  to  be  comfortable 
with  all  the  different  aspects  of  the  immobilization,  but  it  also  gave  a basis  of  training  for  any  future 
immobilizations  (Figure  9). 

This  paper  was  presented  at  the  2012  AAZK  National  Conference.  All  photos  credited  to  the 
Birmingham  Zoo. 


ATC  Comments  by:  Beth  Stark-Posta 

Two  concepts  really  stand  out  in  this  paper:  the 
benefits  of  good  planning,  and  the  positive 
human-animal  relationship  that  has  been 
developed.  The  training  staff  was  proactive  in 
considering  the  multiple  (at  least  six)  training 
tasks  ahead  of  them  and  took  a systematic 
approach  to  achieving  all  of  their  goals  using 
a well-thought-out  timeline.  They  considered 
various  approaches  to  obtaining  the  X-rays,  and 
desensitized  the  sea  lion  to  the  situation,  the  vet 
staff  and  equipment.  Training  for  this  procedure 
involved  potentially  aversive  behaviors.  The 
training  staff  did  a great  job  keeping  the 
balance  of  reinforcement  positive  for  all  of  the 
potentially  negative  experiences.  All  of  this, 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  veterinary  staff  in  early 
training  to  build  trust  and  confidence,  speaks 
to  the  trusting  relationship  that  has  developed 
between  the  trainers  and  the  animal.  This  paper 
exemplifies  the  value  of  teamwork  in  a training 
setting  and  what  a positive  difference  we  can 
make  in  the  animals’  lives  through  trust,  respect 
and  a little  operant  conditioning! 


Figure  9:  Giovanni  is  recovering  well 
after  surgery. 
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PVC  Stacked  Caps  Feeder 


(Photo  by  Heather  Shaw) 


Supplies 

• PVC  Slip  Caps  (diameter  and  number  of  caps  can  vary  based  on  species  using  the  device) 

• Approximate  1 ’ length  of  Vz”  PVC  pipe 

• Threaded  eyebolt  rod  (11  3/16”  length) 

• 1/2”  Cap  Nut 
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(Photo  by  Heather  Shaw) 


Assembly  Time 

• Less  than  20  minutes  to  cut,  measure,  and  assemble.  If  texturing,  priming,  and  painting;  primer 
needs  to  dry  for  an  hour,  and  then  let  paint  set  24  hours. 

Estimated  Cost  (*  prices  from  www.homedepot.com) 

• PVC  Slip  Caps* 

• One  1”  cap:  $0.75  - One  4”  cap:  $5.50 

• One  2”  cap:  $1.50  - One  5”  cap:  $9.00 

• One  3”  cap:  $4.00  - One  6”  cap:  $13.00 

• One  8”  cap:  $32.00 

• 1/2”  X 12”  PVC  Pipe*:  $0.50 

• Threaded  eyebolt  rod  from  Grainger  (11  3/16”  length):  $6.18  http ://www. grainger. com/ 
Grainger/CHICAGO-HARDWARE-EvebolL5ZU53?Pid=search 

• Z2”  Cap  Nut*:  $1.18 

Process 

• Determine  diameter  of  PVC  caps  needed  for  feeder  device,  and  then  determine  how  many  caps 
will  fit  onto  the  center  threaded  rod. 

• Using  a drill  press  or  hand-held  drill,  drill  holes  into  the  center  of  all  the  caps,  except  the 
bottom-most  one,  in  an  equivalent  size  to  the  center  PVC  pipe  (once  the  PVC  pipe  is  run 
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through  the  cups  it  should  allow  free  up  and  down  movement,  but  little  space  between  the  two 
surfaces).  For  a ^2’  diameter  PVC  pipe  a 7/8”  hole  is  recommended. 


(Photo  by  Heather  Shaw) 


• The  bottom-most  cap  on  the  feeder  will  be  drilled  with  a smaller  hole  so  that  it  sits  below  the 
center  PVC  pipe,  snugly  fits  the  threaded  eyebolt  rod,  and  can  be  secured  with  a cap  nut. 

• Cut  appropriate  length  of  PVC  pipe  to  sheath  the  shank  of  the  threaded  eyebolt  and  place  it 
on  the  threaded  eyebolt.  Make  sure  to  leave  a small  amount  of  the  threaded  rod  exposed  at  the 
bottom  to  secure  the  bottom-most  cup  and  cap  nut  onto  it. 

• Slide  the  first,  and  topmost,  cap  over  the  PVC  pipe  on  the  threaded  rod  with  the  cup  portion 
facing  downward,  then  proceed  to  stack  the  remaining  cups  facing  upward  underneath  it. 


(Photo  by  Heather  Shaw) 
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Secure  the  device  by  placing  the  cap  nut  on  the  bottom  of  the  threaded  rod. 


(Photo  by  Heather  Shaw) 


* If  the  device  needs  to  be  painted  it  is  recommended  to  texture  the  surface  of  the  PVC  with  sandpaper, 
put  PVC  primer  or  plastic  spray  paint  primer  on  it,  and  paint  with  plastic  spray  paint.  We  have 
found  this  helps  the  paint  to  last  longer.  Both  the  primer  and  painting  can  be  done  after  the  device  is 
assembled. 

Alternate  Device  Building  Options 

• Holes  can  be  drilled  into  the  sides  of  the  cups  for  less  manipulative  animals  to  encourage  the 
foraging  process. 

• Circular  disks  can  be  added  between  the  cups  to  create  a liftable  lid  in  addition  to  having  to  lift 
the  cup  above  the  one  containing  rewards. 

• Lengths  of  chain,  rope,  wire,  etc.  can  be  secured  to  the  eyebolt  to  have  the  device  hang  at 
different  lengths. 

• Larger  or  smaller  versions  of  this  device  can  be  made  with  varying  lengths  of  the  center 
threaded  rod. 

• In  lieu  of  a center  threaded  rod,  a length  of  heavy  wire  can  be  used  for  larger  devices.  Wire  can 
be  ferruled  and  clamped  on  the  top  and  bottom  to  secure  the  device. 


Possible  Safety  Hazards 

• Pinching/trapping  of  body  parts  between  cups.  This  can  especially  happen  with  smaller,  weaker 
animals  that  may  lift  a cup,  not  support  it,  and  then  reach  into  a bottom  cup  causing  hands/ 
fingers/beaks/etc.  to  be  pinched  or  trapped.  Devices  should  be  built  with  appropriate  weight 
and  sized  cups  depending  on  recipient  species. 

• If  the  cap  nut  on  the  bottom  of  the  device  is  not  properly  secured  cups  could  drop  off  onto  an 
animal,  or  the  nut  could  be  consumed. 
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Behavioral  Goals  Accomplished  with  DeviVp 


• Increase  or  encourage  natural  foraging  behavior 

• Decrease  boredom 

• Distract  from  unwanted  behaviors 

• Increase  overall  physical  activity  levels 

• Increase  mental  activity  with  problem  solving  abilities 

• Allow  individuals  to  make  choices 


Carnivore  Keepers  Erin  Tully  and  Carrie  Felsher 
with  two  sizes  of  the  Stacked  Caps  Feeder 
(Photo  by  Heather  Shaw) 


m 


■m. 


lEditor’s  Notes ' 

^ ^ r-  \ 

iPl^is  a great  example  of  how  a single  enrichmAit^iSea  can^e  mbdifieci  fc^use  m a\. 
variety  of  species.  The  basic  construction  of  this  feeder  is  fairly  simple,  t5ut  by  applying  % 
Building  Options,”  appropriate  JeyMs  of  complexity  can 
achieved  for  numerous  individuals.  Great  idea! 
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Lion-tailed  Macaque  “Miso”  getting  wax  worms 
out  of  stacked  caps  feeder  device. 

(Photo  by  Ethan  Riepl) 


Malayan  Sun  Bear  “Rimba”  getting  treats  out  of 
stacked  caps  feeder  device. 

(Photo  by  Erin  fully) 


Ring-tail  lemur  “Shiloh”  getting 
raisins  and  honey  out  of  stacked  caps 
feeder  device.  (Photo  by  Ethan  Riepl) 
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Creative  Fundraising  Efforts  Help  Continue 
Chopsticks  For  Salamanders  Success! 

Robin  Sutkerl  and  Lauren  Augustine2 
1 The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society’s  Queens  Zoo,  rsutker@wcs.org 
2 The  Smithsonian  National  Zoological  Park,  AugustineL@si.edu 

In  response  to  global  amphibian  declines  and  the  international  deforestation  for  the  disposable  chopsticks 
industry,  a new  conservation  initiative,  “Chopsticks  For  Salamanders”  was  created  in  September  of 
2012.  This  organization  is  supported  by  three  founding  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  (AAZK) 
Chapters:  the  New  York  Chapter,  the  National  Capital  Chapter,  and  the  Greater  Baltimore  Chapter.  The 
mission  of  Chopsticks  for  Salamanders  (CFS)  includes  three  significant  goals: 

• to  disseminate  information  about  the  production  of  disposable  chopsticks 

• increase  awareness  about  salamander  diversity  in  the  United  States 

• raise  money  for  salamander  conservation,  education,  and  research 

Through  the  sale  of  reusable  chopsticks  in  branded  carrying  bags,  CFS  raises  money  to  support  salamander 
conservation,  education,  and  research  by  offering  an  annual  grant.  With  growing  support  within  the 
zoological  and  herpetological  communities,  CFS  was  excited  to  offer  a grant  within  the  first  six  months 
of  fundraising.  This  year  the  CFS  grant  received  seven  applications  and  although  all  the  applications 
were  worthy.  University  of  Georgia’s  Odum  School  of  Ecology  student  Todd  Pierson  was  awarded  $1500 
for  his  proposal  “Monitoring  of  Appalachian  Salamanders  Using  Environmental  DNA.”  Todd’s  research 
ties  in  with  the  organization’s  mission  of  preserving  the  salamanders  of  the  Appalachian  region  and  is 
innovative  science  with  great  collaborators.  Additionally,  CFS  contributed  $500  to  Jamie  Weyer  of  the 
Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo  and  Aquarium.  She  will  be  accompanying  scientists  in  the  field  to  release  and 
track  head  started  Eastern  Hellbenders  for  the  Ohio  Conservation  Plan. 

In  preparation  for  the  next  CFS  grant  cycle,  AAZK  Chapters  are  getting  creative  with  their  fundraising 
efforts.  The  New  York  City  AAZK  Chapter  is  only  in  its  third  year  of  existence,  but  it  hit  the  ground 
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running  with  annual  events  including  Bowling  for  Rhinos  and  a social  evening  called  Bamanza, 
which  supports  a charity  chosen  by  the  Chapter  members.  Now  in  its  third  year,  the  Chapter  has 
been  able  to  plan  an  evening  dedicated  solely  to  Chopsticks  for  Salamanders,  an  organization  that 
has  close  ties  to  NYC  AAZK’s  origins.  Chopsticks  founder  Lauren  Augustine  was  a founding  officer 
of  the  formerly  named  Bronx  Zoo  Chapter,  and  has  had  remained  close  with  the  Chapter  even  since 
moving  to  the  Smithsonian  National  Zoo.  As  such,  NYC  AAZK  became  a founding  Chapter  and  is 
now  thrilled  to  be  able  to  host  its  first  annual  Dinner  for  Salamanders  at  a Chinese  restaurant  on  the 
Upper  East  Side  of  Manhattan. 

The  evening  had  a simple  plan:  invite  both  members  and  supporters  to  a Chinese  restaurant,  order 
anything  off  the  menu,  and  encourage  them  to  purchase  reusable  chopsticks.  Chopsticks  were  sold 
for  ten  dollars,  with  no  limits  on  how  many  one  person  could  buy,  and  all  of  the  proceeds  donated  to 
CFS.  All  guests  were  also  encouraged  to  promote  the  reusable  chopsticks  cause  at  their  favorite  local 
Asian  restaurants.  If  they  were  able  to  either  have  the  restaurant  hang  signage  or  purchase  reusable 
chopsticks,  they  were  awarded  a free  pair  of  chopsticks.  In  addition  to  having  a fim  evening  and 
educating  the  guests  on  the  conservation  issues  behind  the  Bring  Your  Own  Chopsticks  movement, 
thirty-five  pairs  of  chopsticks  were  sold  and  the  conservation  message  was  spread  after  the  night  was 
over.  While  the  number  of  utensils  sold  is  sufficient  for  a single  nights  work,  the  Chapter  officers 
knew  they  wanted  to  add  another  element  to  the  fundraiser  to  draw  in  more  support  and  to  gain  a 
greater  appreciation  for  the  salamanders  themselves. 

The  Bronx  Zoo  participates  in  a hellbender  head  start  program  that  raises  the  giant  salamanders  to 
adulthood  and  then  rereleases  them  into  the  wild.  The  process  takes  about  two  and  a half  years,  starting 
with  eggs  collected  by  the  Buffalo  Zoo  in  western  New  York  and  ending  with  the  release  of  seven-inch 
long  salamanders  to  the  very  river  they  originated  fi*om.  Thanks  to  this  successful  conservation  program 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  Bronx  Zoo’s  Department  of  Herpetology,  the  salamanders  were  put  up  for 
“adoption”  during  the  Dinner  for  Salamanders  event.  For  ten  dollars  per  adoption,  anyone  could  name 
a juvenile  hellbender  and  had  the  option  to  receive  an  e-mail  when  the  individual  will  be  released  into 
the  wild  this  summer.  During  the  dinner  alone,  twenty  hellbenders  were  named,  and  the  remaining 
twenty  “adopted”  out  in  the  month  immediately  following  the  event  through  advertising  on  the  NYC 
AAZK  Facebook  page.  In  total,  this  year’s  Chopsticks  for  Salamanders  fundraiser  has  raised  over  seven 
hundred  dollars  for  offering  only  two  donation  gifts:  reusable  chopsticks  and  hellbender  adoptions. 

Since  the  salamanders  will  only  be  available  for  “adoption”  once  every  three  years,  the  hope  is  to 
have  the  option  to  “support”  the  most  recently  released  salamanders  for  a smaller  donation  in  the 
interim  years.  Finally,  the  Chapter  plans  to  focus  more  of  its  efforts  on  recruiting  the  restaurants  of 
New  York  City  to  join  the  movement,  and  take  the  movement  far  beyond  the  members  and  supporters 
of  the  NYC  AAZK  Chapter. 

As  Chopsticks  For  Salamanders  continues  to  expand,  the  next  step  will  include  approaching 
restaurants  about  their  disposable  chopsticks  use,  a process  in  which  many  of  our  supporters  such  as 
the  New  York  Chapter  are  already  initiating.  With  the  growing  support  of  AAZK  Chapters  around 
the  country,  including  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Chapter,  the  Bay  area  Chapter  and  the  Detroit  Chapter 
as  well  as  the  Wave  Foundation  at  the  Newport  Aquarium,  Chopsticks  For  Salamanders  will  be  able 
to  reach  a larger  audience  and  have  a greater  impact  on  disposable  chopsticks  use  in  the  United 
States,  while  also  benefiting  salamander  conservation. 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  CFS  or  order  your  own  reusable  chopsticks  and  support 
salamander  conservation,  please  check  out  our  website:  www.ChopsticksForSalamanders.org. 

Like  us  on  Facebook:  facebook.com/chopsticksforsalamanders 
Follow  us  on  Twitter:  twitter.com/reusechopsticks 

The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society  [WCS].  2011  “Raising  Hellbenders”  <http://www.wcs.org/ 
news-and-features-main/raising-hellbenders.aspx>.  Accessed  20  April  2013. 
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AAZK  Membership  Application  (Please  Print)  □ Check  here  if  renewal 

Membership  includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers  'Forum.  Your  membership  card  is 
good  for  free  or  discounted  admission  to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
To  apply  online,  please  visit  www.aazk.org. 

Name 

Email 

Mailing  Address 

City State/Province Zip/Postal  Code  

Country 

U.S.  Members 

□ $45  Professional  Full-time  Keeper 

□ $40  Affiliate  Other  staff  & volunteers 

□ $30  Student  Must  supply  copy  of  current 
student  ID  at  time  of  application 

□ $70  Individuals  Contributing/U.S. 

□ $150  Institutional  Membership/U.S. 

Requires  AAZK  Board  approval 

□ $150  Commercial  Member 

i.e.  animal-related  food  & supplies 

□ $45  Library  Only  Available  ONLY  to 
public  & university  libraries  (in  U.S.) 


Canadian  Members 

□ $50  Professional  Full-time  Keeper 

□ $50  Affiliate  Other  staff  & volunteers 

□ $35  Student  Must  supply  copy  of  current 
student  ID  at  time  of  application 

□ $70  Individuals  Contributing/Canada 

□ $150  Institutional  Membership/Canada 

Requires  AAZK  Board  approval 

□ $60  International  Members^//  members 
outside  U.S.  & Canada  regardless  of  category 


Zoo  Affiliation  tif  anvl 

Zoo  Address 

Title 

Payment  must  be  in  U.S.  FUNDS  ONLY 

□ My  check  is  enclosed  (payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.) 

□ Please  charge  my  □ VISA  □ MasterCard 

Acct.  Number 

Name  on  Card 

Expiration  Date 

Signature 

Please  mail  this  application  to: 

AAZK  Administrative  Offices 
3601  SW  29th  St.,  Suite  133 
Topeka,  KS  66614-2054 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 

©2013  AAZK,  Inc. 
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